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Madison, "to concur with my honorable colleague in any conciliatory plan." But the hour was now late, and he would postpone further remarks for the time being.1
So the Convention adjourned and the day ended with the Constitutionalists in high spirits.2 Madison wrote to Washington that "Henry & Mason made a lame figure & appeared to take different and awkward ground. The Federalists [Constitutionalists] 3 are a good deal elated by the existing prospect." Nevertheless, the timid Madison fluttered with fear. "I dare not/' wrote he, "speak with certainty as to the decision, Kentucky has been extremely tainted and is supposed to be generally adverse, and every possible piece of address is going on privately to work on the local interests & prejudices of that & other quarters." 4
The next day the building of the New Academy, where the Convention met, was packed with an eager throng. Everybody expected Madison to engage both Henry and Mason as he had intimated that he would do. But once more the excellent management of the Constitutionalists was displayed. Madison, personally, was not popular,6 he was physically unimpressive, and strong only in his superb intellect. The time to discharge the artillery of that powerful
1 Elliott, iii, 34-35.                          2 Grigsb^, i, 99.
8 Those who supported the Constitution were called "Federalists" and its opponents "Anti-Federalists"; but, for sake of clearness, the terms "Constitutionalists" and "Anti-Constitutionalists" are employed in these chapters.
4  Madison to Washington, June 4, 1788; Writings: Hunt, v, footnote to 1&3-24.
5  Grigsby, i, footnote to 46.